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the hotel was obtained from a pump across the road. Back of the
village are rounded hills rising 300 feet above the river, and clothed
in a thick temperate jungle.
Three miles away is the older settlement of McMurray, which is
much larger than Waterways. The permanent winter population of
the two places in 1936 was about 300 in McMurray and thirty in
Waterways; but in summer many traders swell the population of both
places. In McMurray there is one main street, about a mile long, which
runs west to the junction of the two rivers (Fig. 62 at D). All the
houses are shown in my large-scale map, as they were in 1936. They
were almost all frame houses and one storey high, though the shops
often have a false two-storey front. However, the Hudson's Bay store
and the chief hotel were more imposing buildings, and many of the
others were neat and freshly painted. There were three other stores
besides the big company store, as well as three caf6s, two butchers, two
barbers, and a drug store. The bank, post office and dance hall were in
the shopping block. At the west end near the big river was the wireless
station; while a few fur-dealers indicated the main local product.
The air-transport offices in 1936 were on a branch of the Clearwater
called the Snye (Fig. 62 at B). I was much interested to find that their
haphazard arrangement along the bank of the river was due to the
fact that each office was mounted on runners like a sled, so that during
the flood periods in spring and autumn, it could be drawn to higher
land to the south. At the time of my visit the three air companies were
shuttling ten planes to and from the northern mining fields, notably
those near Yellowknife.
McMurray is large enough to show the beginnings of functional
zones. The oldest houses are at the river end of the main street, but
the business centre is the block between the hotel and the Hudson's
Bay store. The three churches and the neat little school have been
built in clearings cut out of the birch forest to the east. There is not
yet any differentiation into first- and second-class residence zones; so
that it may be classed in what later is called the juvenile stage (page
229). Waterways is too immature to show any plan, and is in the
infantile stage.
The site of McMurray is clearly determined by the junction of the
two streams of canoe traffic via the Athabasca and La Loche.' The
steamer port was placed here because of the rapids in the Athabasca
just above McMurray. The next similar steamer port is at Fort Smith